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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO01’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 
dvertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 


, 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.LittTLe, 


—— ial 











A. I. Roor, W. F. Margs, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P,. H. E-woop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Roor, Dr. C, C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HutcHinson, President. 
OrReEL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President, 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary. Toledo, Ohio. 





fUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(Ge If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
ns frequently leads to a 
sale. 


Nore.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy uee and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto, queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 








Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
office 


or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the 
of the American Bee Journal. , 
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‘“* ANNEETI—THE Gypsy ArRTIST’’ is the 
title of a delightful book written by Rev. W. 
8. Sly, of Lansing, Mich. We have read it, 
and know that it is exceedingly interesting. 
Briefly, the story may be outlined thus: 


A little orphan girl was kidnapped bya 
band of gypsies from an asylum near Cincin- 
nati, reared as a gypsy, and some years later 
was rescued near Chicago bya friend of the 
author. Through her talent and love for art 
she was trained into a splendid womanhood 
and an artist of ability. 

Around these facts a web of fiction and 
other facts has been woven to illustrate the 
sadness of orphanhood and separation from 
loved ones. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
from the author, as above. 


It may be ordered 


— a 


A CLEAN AND SWEET CROwD.—MTr. G. A. 
Deadman—one of Canada’s good bee-keepers 
—wrote as follows to the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal concerning the last convention of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association : 

“‘T regret very much not being present at 
the Woodstock convention. Glad to hear that 
it was such a success, and that ‘one of the 
boys who was there’ reports that there was a 
notable absence of tobacco-spitting, etc., 
socommon at large gatherings. I have had 
the impression for some time that bee-keepers, 
as a rule, are not tobacco-users nor good cus- 
tomers at ‘the bar,’ and am pleased to have 
this belief confirmed.”’ 

Recently there was held in Chicago a con 
vention of the school superintendents’ depart- 
ment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and we verily believe that there were 
more smokers present among the superin- 
tendents than there would be among an equal 
number of bee-keepers at a National conyen- 
tion. And tothink that those superintend- 
ents stand before the rising generation five 
days in a week as models! But there is cause 
for thanksgiving that the tobacco-using school 
superintendent is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

But one would be justified in thinking that 
a teacher or professor, who, in these days of 
required instruction on the injurious effects 
of nicotine on man’s delicate physical organ- 
ism, would know better than willingly to in- 
flict injury on himself, to say nothing of im- 
posing an offensive odor upon those around 
him who detest tobacco, whether smoked or 
‘** chawed.”’ 

Think of being a slave to such a habit! But 
when the tobacco-heart comes—well, the 
tobacco or the man has to go. 
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FREE== 


Premium 


AFoster 
Stylographic 
DEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber bolder, tapering to 4 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point andmeedle of the pen 
are made of platina, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do not 
leak or blot. 

‘As they make a line of uni- 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac. 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ox 
THE MARKET. 


19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ‘*‘ Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 

How to Get a “‘Foster” 


FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 

alone. Address, 
eee n°! GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Went Like Hoteakes 


A Nebraska customer when ordering a new 
supply of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 
cans, said: ‘The last I got went like hot- 
cakes.”” 8So it does. 


More people might do well hey would 
order this honey, or basswood, and sell it. It 
not only goes off “like hotcakes,”’ but it is 
mighty good on hot cakes. 











See honey-offers on page 186. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Brimstoning Bees seems to be still con- 
siderably in vogue in Ireland, according to 
Dr. Smith, in the Irish Bee Journal. He says: 


As to the brimstone robber, he should be 
induced, in some way, to stop his cruel work, 
but I fear it is not likely to take place very 
soon. An old veteran near me declares that 
there was far more honey in the country be- 
fore the new honey-robbing hives were in- 
vented, and he, for one, is ready to join ina 
crusade to burn them all up, as he had to do 
with his own.’ For, unless it is done, he says 
there will soon not be enough honey in the 
country to cure a sick man’s sore throat. He 
is in earnest, and believes every word of it. 
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Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The Monette Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queess 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as ao 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal tof 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
mail the Bee Journal one yea 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK @ COMPANY, oT 
icago. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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* Editorial. * 











‘*Bee-Culture, Bulletin No.77, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” is the heading of a 
handsome 100-page pamphlet written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, bearing the date, 1901. As he 
plainly said in his letter of transmittal, ‘‘ No 
attempt has been made to write a complete 
treatise on bee-culture.”’ It is beautifully 
illustrated. It issimply a handy booklet con- 
taining those things in relation to the honey- 
bee and its care that any well-informed per- 
son would like to know. And the beauty of 
it is that it is all clear and correct in its every 
statement. Dr. Miller was employed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture to 
write the booklet, so it is for distribution in 
that State alone. 


We take quité a little pride in the fact that 
Dr. Miller was called upon to prepare the 
pamphlet referred to. To be thus selected 
was an honor to be coveted, and he acquit:ed 
himself magnificently—as is his usual custom. 


oe 


Quoting the Honey Market.—We 
have received the following cammunication 
from a beé-keeper residing near Chicago: 


I have been interested in the honey market 
of Chicago, as I have been a Chicago bee- 
keeper for two summers past, and the article 
on page 121, by B. A. Hadsell, is timely and 
largely to the point, as tending to explain the 
low price of honey to-day as’ compared with 
the prices of 20 years ago. The commission 
man has the honey-producers in his grip in 
this market, more especially when he is a 
buyer as well as acommission man. A buyer 
is always a ‘‘ bear”? in the market, and when 
he also gives quotations of prices for the sup- 
posed guidance of honey-producers, it is be- 
yond human nature, however honest he may 
be in general, not to try to buy low, when it 
isalmost absolutely certain that his quota- 
tions will go to nearly all possible shippers. 

lam certain there is this tendency here in 
Chicago, for I have time and time again inves- 
tigated prices on South Water street, inquir- 
ing of dealers in honey, as a possible buyer, 


and invariably had prices quoted me one cent 
higher per pound on comb honey than the 
reg lar ‘*quotations”’ in the American Bee 
Journal, 

Again, the prices quoted for Milwaukee, 
Wis., are almost invariably one cent per 


pound higher for comb honey of like grades 
than for Chicago. There seems no good rea- 
son why Milwaukee, located very much nearer 
the great basswood forests of the great honey- 
roducing State of Wisconsin, should pay 
more than Chicago for the same grade of 
ho unless the market reports are ‘‘ fixed” 


ae some one who is interested in buying 
10n¢ WwW. 





The bee-keepers of Cook County, Ill., at 
least ought to have an organization and in- 
vestigate just such things, and let the ship- 
pers of honey know it, as I am trying to do. 

Cook Co., Ill. Rip VaN WINELE. 

Rip Van Winkle should go into the honey- 
dealing business a while, for by so doing he 
would soon learn some things that he will 
searcely be able to see in any other way. 
Suppose the commission man did publish 
quotations a cent or two per pound higher 
(at the price he gets for a few single cases), 
how soon would it be before he would have 
his store flooded with honey which would be 
sent to him because of his high quotations ? 
Then, of course, the market would drop, and 
the honey would have to be sold several cents 
below the quoted prices. How the shippers 
would howl then, when receiving their re- 
turns. That commission man would be called 
a fraud, a swindler, ete. 

It is better to quote a cent lower rather 
than acent above the market. If comb honey 
is quoted at 15 cents, and then sells at 16 
cents, and a report is made at the latter price, 
no bee-keeper is going to kick. But quote 
the price at 16 cents, and then make returns 
at 15 cents (the best that could be obtained), 
and how high would the shipper kick ? Well, 
he’d likely say, ‘“That commission man quoted 
high so as to get the honey into his hands, 
then sold it so as to get his commission.”’ 

Any “Rip VanWinkle”’ who-~goes along 
the street enquiring the price of honey is 
easily “‘sized up’’ by the commission man, 
who is up to his business. He (the commis- 
sion man) can tell very quickly that ‘* Rip” 
is only “‘ nosing around,’’ and doesn’t mean 
to buy, in nine cases out of ten. We have 
often been such a ‘‘ Rip” ourselves, and we 
felt the commission men of whom we en- 
quired knew that we were simply out “‘en- 
quiring.”’ 

But we would like to have those who quote 
the honey market in our columns also help 
answer Rip Van Winkle. If all of us try, we 
think he ought to get what he is after—or 
something else equally satisfactory. 

sinnasinnnit ial ieettiiles 

A Sun-Proof and Rain-Proof Cover 
was described in the Bee-Keepers’ Review by 
M. A. Gill, of Colorado; a heavy coat of oxide 
of zine and lead paint having bedded upon it 
thin, unbleached muslin while the paint is 
still wet, another heavy coat of the same 
paint immediately laid on the muslin, and 
after drying a third coat. Referring to this, 
the editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture says: 

I asked Mr. Calvert to figure on the cost of 
Neponset paper and unbleached muslin for 
hive-covers. After figuring a little he sur- 
prised me by saying the muslin cost only 


about half as much. My impression is that 
I should prefer it, even if it were twice as ex- 





pensive as paper, because, treated as Mr. Gill 
recommends, it would certainly be very dur- 
able. If the paint be first applied to the 
cover, and then cloth be laid upon it while 
the paint is green, it forms a bond of union 
with the wood. Now, then, if he covers it 
with anotner coat on the outside, it is ren- 
dered impervious to water, and stiff and hard. 
I s t that ‘the readers test paper and 
muslin side by side. Let us see which will 
stand the most “ grief ’’ in different localities. 


<i 
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A New General Manager.—As we an- 
ticipated when Mr. Secor sent out his annual 
report as General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, he almost imme- 
diately resigned after re-election. His suc- 
cessor has just been elected by the Board of 
Managers. The new General Manager is 
Emerson T. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo., to 
whom dues and other matters relating to the 
Association may now be sent. 

Mr. Abbott has a good opportunity to show 
his ability as a manager of the important 
interests of bee-keepers. He should succeed 
in the work. The American Bee Journal is 
ready to co-operate with him in continuing to 
make things hum—the things for which the 
Association exists. 

SH 


Errors About Laying Workers, like 
other errors, seem hard to kill. It was form- 
erly held by many, if not by all, that a single 
worker was engaged in the unprofitable task 
of laying eggs. Actual dissection has shown 
that in a bad case of laying workers a large 
proportion of the population contain eggs. 
Yet there are still instructions given occa- 
sionally to shake the bees on the ground at 
some distance from the hive, so that the laying 
worker may not find its way back to the hive. 
With regard to another error, Arthur C. 
Miller says in the American Bee-Keeper: 


Let any bee-keeper who wishes to satisfy 
himself that laying workers arise from mature, 
normal workers, and not from larve having a 
bit of ‘‘ royal food,” try the following experi- 
ment: 

Move to a new stand any fair colony having 
a young queen which has been with them for 
at least two montbs. Provide for the old bees 
returning tothe old location as may be most 
convenient; they concern the experiment 
only in that they are not wanted in the moved 
colony. In ten days or more take the queen 
and all the brood and eggs away from the 
moved colony, leaving only the bees, to which 
give combs of honey and pollen. To be abso- 
lutely sure no eggs are given these, combs 
should have been away from the bees for sey- 
eral days—weeks would be better. Now 
watch for results. Ordinarily in four or five 
days a few eggs will appear, and the number 
will increase daily until the colony begins to 
decline. The reason for selecting a colony 
having a young queen, and for getting rid of 
the old bees, is to be certain that all bees sub- 
jected to the experiment are reared under 
such conditions that there can be no likeli- 
hood of any of them receiving ‘ royal food ” 
while in the larval stage. 
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Convention Proceedings. 











Report of the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Conventicn, 
BY ADA L. PICKARD, SEC. 


The 18th annual convention of the Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held in the State Capitol at Madi- 
son, Feb. 5 and 6, 1902. ne 

The convention was called to order by Pres. N. E. 
France, a man of sterling worth, nobility of character, and 
great experience in all branches of apiculture. 

Copies of the song, “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” pre- 
sented to the convention by our congenial friend, Editor 
York, were distributed to each person present, and all joined 
in singing the jolly song under the leadership of Mr. York. 


PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Our genial vice-president, Mr. Huffman, took the chair 
while Pres. France delivered his annual address. He spoke 
of the last honey crop of Wisconsin as not being an aver- 
age crop. The outlook for the southern part of the State 
last year was good, but the drouth cut the crop short. He 
also mentioned the fact that the reason why many did not 
obtain good prices for their honey was because they did 
not put their honey up in salable packages. 

He recommended that the National Association adopt 
and furnish to each member of the Association, a badge 
that will be suitable for a State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
as well as the National Association, as we are a part of 
that Association. 

Mr. France also spoke of the advisability of holding 
our conventions in different parts of the State, on years 
except Legislative years. He said we could not afford to 
meet elsewhere than in Madison on those years, as there 
were frequently bills introduced into the Legislature very 
detrimental to the bee-keeper, as there was in Igor, and 
only through the ardent work of the committee of bee- 
keepers going before the Legislative Committee was the bill 
defeated. 

BEE-CELLAR IN THE SOLID ROCK. 


Mr. C. H. Pierce, of Columbia County, said, in beginning 
his paper: “Being a beginner in the bee-business, as well 
as being somewhat timid in coming before a gathering of 
mostly veteran bee-keepers, I was on the point of declining 
to write a paper, but thinking I had something in the way 
of a winter repository for bees which perhaps none of you 
have ever tried, I answered the secretary that I might give 
a description of my bee-cellar blasted from solid rock.” 


As most of the Wisconsin bee-keepers are not so fav- 
orably blessed as Mr. Pierce, to live in a community as 
noted as the Wisconsin Dells, and have access to those old 
sandstone bluffs, it was very interesting to all to listen 
to his description of his bee-cellar. If Mr. Pierce is a 
beginner in the bee-business he is a wide-awake, practical 
man, and is willing to break the bread of his experience to 
others, and at the same time sit and drink at the fountain 
of others’ experience. 

An interesting discussion followed this paper, and the 
question was asked, “Does noise disturb bees while in winter 
quarters?” Mr. Kluck said he winters his bees in the house- 
cellar, and that the boys and girls made as much noise in 
their play as they pleased, and it did not disturb the bees. 

Mr. Lathrop’s bee-cellar is near a railroad track, where 
the passing of the trains jars the ground terribly, and it 
did not seem to disturb the bees. The general concensus 
of opinion of the convention was that noise did not dis- 
turb bées while in winter quarters. 


A CENTRAL HONEY-PRODUCERS’ EXCHANGE. 


It has been the good fortune of the Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, for the past three or four years, to 
have Mr. York meet with us. He gave an address on 
“The Need of a Central Honey-Producers’ Exchange.” He 
advised that in some inland city (preferably Chicago) there 
be organized and conducted a stupendous honey-producers’ 
exchange. The central organization should ascertain the 
probable amount of honey in the country at the close of 
the honey harvest; should: have a large, suitable place for 





the storage of honey, and be in position to advance q 
quarter of the actual value of the honey handled. He 
proposed this should be managed by one efficient man 
(with his own special assistants) capable of managing great 
affairs, and that he should be responsible only to a board 
of five directors, elected annually by the stockholders. 
Stock should be taken at so much per colony of bees owned. 
An exchange of this sort ought to be a handsome dividend- 
paying investment. 

Those who heard the address and discussion were con- 
vinced that that was the only way the bee-keepers could real- 
ize good prices for their product. I believe such an ex- 
change ought to be organized, and that all of the Wisconsin 
bee-keepers should be interested in this subject, and fall 
into line and help make it an effective co-operative organ- 
ization. 

A resolution was passed recommending the National As- 
sociation to bring up the subject of a honey-producers’ 
exchange at their next meeting. 


QUESTION-BOX—-SELLING BEES. 


The question-box is a prominent and helpful feature in 
our conventions, and the rest of the afternoon was spent 
in questions and answers, or, perhaps I should better say, 
discussions. This is where some can be made to talk. Some 
of the most backward about talking. in conventions have 
the best and most practical méthods, but are too 
bashful to let their still, gmall voices be heard in an assem- 
blage of that kind, but if called upon, and urged, they will 
disclose their secrets. 

Which would be the more profitable, to keep bees for their 
honey product, or for sale?” was asked. Some thought it 
the most profitable to keep bees for sale. Mr. York sug- 
gested that it would pay to rear bees for sale, and said he 
thought he could dispose of 500 colonies annually at $4.50 
to $5.00 per colony. But the question came up, if there 
would not be a greater danger of overdoing that than any 
other branch of bee-keeping. 

Mr. Lathrop said that from personal experience it was 
not profitable to sell bees for less than $5.00 per colony. 
One member said he would not sell bees to his neighbors 
as he wanted their honey-trade. But if Mr. Neighbor really 
wants bees, and so many people are in the business of 
selling bees, he will buy of some one else, and then you 
have lost the sale of the bees and also the honey. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


The sweet clover question was discussed. It was thought 
that it was peculiarly adapted to some kinds of soil, and 
thus was more valuable as a honey-plant in some localities 
than in others. One having experience in sowing sweet 
clover seed suggested that the seed should be sown 
about the time the seed ripens, as it was best to follow up 
Nature. Mrs. Lucky said that the bee-keepers’ sweet-clover 
enemies will turn out friends if we will persist in sowing 
sweet clover seed. Almost all farmers object to sweet 
clover until they become acquainted with its value, and then 
they like it. ‘ 

The bee-keepers did not hold an evening session, as 
we usually do, but went in a body into the Assembly Room 
where the Wisconsin agriculturists, horticulturists and_bee- 
keepers, held a joint meeting. The evening program con- 
sisted of addresses by Prof. Henry and Ex-Gov. Hoard, 
interspersed with vocal and instrumental music and read- 
ings. It was a very profitable evening. Prof. Henry made 
us better acauainted with our Holland neighbors than we 
ever were before. 


SECOND DAY—Morninc SEssIoNn. 


Thursday morning’s session opened at 9:30 with Vice- 
Pres. Huffman in the chair. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The first on the program was a paper on the “Produc- 
tion and Care of Extracted Honey,” by Elias Fox, of Ver- 
non County, read by Mr. York. We were sorry Mr. Fox 
could not be present to give his paper, as he is a good con- 
vention man. But we were glad to hear his paper, as 't 
was a good, practical one, full of note-worthy pointers. 
lively discussion followed it and the subject of sour honey 
came up. The man who extracts unripe honey, whether at 
the convention or not, was scored on all sides. Mr. Wil- 


cox thought people who produce sour honey ought to try 
to earn a more honorable living than to sell unripe honey. 
The question was asked, “What should be done with sour 
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honey?” and was answered that if the honey was heated 
the flavor would be greatly improved. 

Our honest Mr. Gross was asked what he did with his 
sour honey, and he answered, “I eat it.” The secret is, Mr. 
Gross never has any sour honey to eat. 

Mr. Wilcox said if thin honey was put into barrels or 
cans, and corked up tight, it would not sour; but if the 
barrels or cans were left open to the air, fermentation would 
be the result. 

MOVING BEES—LAYING WORKERS. 


It would indeed seem strange not to see the familiar 
face of Mr. Gross at our annual conventions, and indeed 
we would miss him for he is the life of the meeting. He 
kindly consented to give some of his experiences in moving 
bees. And I suppose not any one man in Wisconsin has 
had more experience in moving bees than he. I wish I 
were a shorthand reporter, so we could have his full talk 
here, so all could enjoy it as we did. Mr. Gross spoke of 
losing all of the brood after moving bees long distances, 
and also experiencing heavy losses in queens. 

Mr. Pierce spoke of a friend moving bees a long dis- 
tance, and said he watered the bees while en route, and that 
the brood was all right. 

Mr. Lathrop said he had quite a good deal of experience 
in shipping bees, and that he filled an empty comb with 
water, thus furnishing the bees plenty of water while 
en route. 

Some one suggested that Mr. Gross’ loss in queens 

when moving was due to having old queens, as they were 
not as likely to stand the trip as well as young queens. 
At this time the subject of laying workers came up, and 
Mr. France spoke of a method he used in disposing of 
them. He said he took the colony containing the laying 
worker, bees, combs and all, to an outer edge of the apiary, 
just before sundown, and brushed all of the bees off the 
combs, returning the hive and combs to the old stand. The 
bees will return but the laying workers will not; then a 
queen may be introduced with perfect. safety. 


BENEFITS OF CONVENTIONS. 


Mr. Huffman read an excellent paper on the benefits 
derived from attending conventions. It seemed the subject 
was particularly adapted to Mr. Huffman, because he is 
one that can get the most out of a convention. He is always 
able to turn the searchlight on the dark plates in almost 
every subject in practical and successful bee-keeping. He 
said, “The conventions have proven to be a school of no small 
importance; it is at these gatherings we get the very 
extract of success in a nutshell. They are important, not 
only in regard to dollars and cents, but important in regard 
to social acquaintances.” The thought he wished to indelibly 
stamp upon the minds was that much can be done through 
organization, and in exchanging of thoughts which no indi- 
vidual could otherwise hope to do. 


OTHER SUBJECTS. 


The next number on the program was a paper by Mr. C. A. 
Hatch, on wax-production. Owing to Mr. Hatch’s inability 
to be present many were disappointed. He was president of 
the organization a number of years when it was in its infancy, 
and being a man of progress he always has something new in 
vogue. He had something entirely new and improved in the 
way of a wax-press, which he was going to bring to the con- 
vention. Indeed, we regretted his absence very much. 


The next on the program was a paper on the value of 


good queens, and methods of introduction, by the secretary. 


_ The program was concluded by an address by Pres. 
‘Trance, on co-operation of State and National associations. 
_ The rest of the forenoon was spent in a business session. 
Une very interesting item of business was the paying over 
t $7.00 to the State Association from a disbanded Associa- 
tion of nearly a quarter of a century ago. As early as 1878 
there was a Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association, and it 
seems they were quite prosperous in a financial way, for they 
had in the treasury $7.00 when they disbanded, and at this 
last convention Mr. James McLain turned the money over 
(0 our present organization Mr. McLain was made a 
paid-up life member of our present Association for his hon- 
esty and integrity. 
lhe reports of the secretary and treasurer were read and 
approved. The election of officers, or perhaps I would 
better say, the re-election of officers, resulted as follows: 
N. E. France, president; Jacob Huffman, vice-president ; 





Ada L. Pickard, of Richland Center, secretary; and H. 
Lathrop, treasurer. 

F. Wilcox was chosen as Judge of the apiarian depart- 
ment at the State Fair for 1902. 

The Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association is certainly in 
a flourishing condition, and every member ought to be 
proud of it and hold it up as an exemplary association. 
We have more members and more money than ever before, 
and nothing but friendliness and brotherly love prevails. 
Those who fail to attend the conventions miss an intellec- 
tual and social feast. Resolve now to be present at the next 
meeting in 1903, and make everything else secondary. Con- 
vention week is the first week in February, 


See eeeeeeeees: 
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No. 3.—Bee-Keeping for Women. 
Getting a Start in Bees—What and Where to Buy 


BY EMMA M. WILSON. 


If in starting out in bee-keeping you intend starting with 
one or two colonies you will probably want to buy them 
about the middle of May. 

The first thing you are interested in is what to buy, 
and where to buy. If you can get good italian bees near 
home, you would better take them, even if you have to 
pay quite a little more for them than you would for black 
bees. To be sure you can Italianize the black bees, but it 
will take time and considerable trouble, and if you are only 
a beginner, and have not had any experience, it may cost 
you more than you would have had to pay extra for the 
{talians to begin with. 

41 you can not gec the Italians near home, and-can get 
the blacks, then you will have to take your choice between 
the blacks and [talianizing them, and sending away for 
Italians. I hardly know which to advise. A good deal 
will depend upon circumstances, at what price you can buy 
the blacks at home, and how far you would have to send 
for your Italians. Expressage on bees is very high, and 
unless you can get Italians somewhere near home | believe 
I would take the blacks at home. If you aré buying of a 
good, reliable bee-keeper, better tell him what you want, 
and leave it to him to decide what colonies to give you. 
lf, on the other hand, you are buying of a farmer who 
knows nothing whatever about bees, you better do your own 
selecting. Select colonies with a strong force of bees, and 
heavy with honey. If you can get a colony that has cast 
a swarm the past season, you will be sure of getting a 
young queen. 

Having got your bees, the next thing is what to do 
with them. You are anxious that those bees should do 
the very best they can, and you want to give them every 
advantage. 

Place the hives in a somewhat sheltered spot, not so 
much sheltered but what they will have plenty of air, letting 
them face east if convenient, although a southeastern or 
southern exposure is also good. Then I should certainly 
want them in the shade of some tree, if possible, for the 
sake of my own comfort while working with them. 


I can readily imagine how carefully those two colonies 
of bees will be watched. Not much danger of any swarms 
getting away from them, if careful watching will prevent. 
Still, I think I would want the queen’s wings clipped. It 
will save you lots of trouble climbing after swarms. To 
be sure, you might manage those two colonies, but you know 
you are going to have a whole lot more after awhile, and 
you might as well begin right. 

I thiak I hear you say, “I never could clip a queen.” 
Let me tell you it is just the easiest thing in the world 
when you know how. Of course, you will have to be able 
to find your queen for the first step, but with a little 
practice vou can soon do that. Now you are to catch the 
queen. Don’t get nervous, but gently pick her off the comb 
by the wings. Take her head and shoulders between the 
thumb and finger (be careful not to catch her by the ab- 
domen, or hinder part) of the left hand, and then with 
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a pair of embroidery scissors clip off both the wings on 
one side. Don’t pinch her so tight as to hurt her, and be 
careful that you do not cut off a leg while you are clipping 
the wing. 

I remember how my heart beat, the first queen I clipped. 
I felt sure I was killing her, and I assure you it was a big 
relief to see her scamper over the comb when I let her go. 
I have clipped a good many queens since, and have never 
hurt one yet that I know of. So you see it is not such 
a dreadful thing to do, after all. 

You want your bees to swarm—of course you do. Let 
me tell you, you will see the time when you will wish most 
heartily that they never would swarm; but just now you 
are anxious for more bees, and every swarm means another 
colony. But be careful that they do not swarm too much. 
For that will result in weak colonies, and what you need 
is strong colonies. A good, strong colony in a good season 
will give you one good swarm. It might give you 
two, but the chances are that the second swarm would not be 
good, and it would probably weaken the old colony too much. 

When the. swarm issues, move the old colony a few 
feet away and put in its place a hive filled with frames 
containing comb foundation. Put the caged queen at the 
entrance and when thé«bees return as soon as they get 
to running in nicely liberate the queen and let her run in 
with the other bees. Then place the old colony close to 
the swarm. In about a week take it away, and place it on 
a new stand. The flying force of the old colony will then 
return to the swarm, making it a good, strong colony. The 
old colony will be reduced enough to prevent any desire 
for swarming. It will rear a young queen, and the hatching 
brood will make it a good, strong colony for winter. 

It is advisable to have hives, combs, etc. all ready for the 
swarms when they issue, so they can be placed right where 
they are wanted without the delay of getting them ready 
after the swarm is out. The first swarm is quite an event 
to a beginner, and you are likely to be somewhat flustrated. 
It helps much to steady your nerves to know that everything 
is ready waiting for use. McHenry Co., Lil. 


Bees in Spring — Extracting-Combs— Foul Brood. 
BY Cc. P. DADANT. 


1. Would you remove the covers from the outer casings and 
super, so as to allow the packing to dry, the sun shining warm, but 
not warm enough for the bees to fly out? Or would you not disturb 
the bees, but wait till it is warm enough for them to fly ? 

2. How do you have your extracting-combs built ? In the surplus 
case, or in the brood-chegsmber ?—C. D., Michigan. 


1. We never remove the covers from the hives in chilly 
weather on account of moisture. If the weather is so cold 
that the moisture in the super is frozen, it can do but little 
harm, and if the bees are powerful enough to keep it 
thawed, they run no risk from its dampness unless the 
dampness is so great that water may run down into the 
body of the brood-chamber. Such can never be the case 
unless the hive top or roof leaks badly, and a good bee- 
keeper should not allow this. But it is an error to disturb 
the bees in cold weather. Every bee that leaves the cluster 
is a lost bee, unless the colony is strong enough to keep every 
part of the hive warm, and we myst not expect this, espe- 
cially at the end of a cold winter. It is best to leave the bees 
alone till a warm day comes. 

The present winter has not been a hard one on the bees, but 
nevertheless we have heard of quite a number of losses 
owing to the bad quality of the food. This was the first 
time in our experience that bees were seen to gather honey- 
dew in September, and this honey-dew—the worst bee-food 
after fruit-juice—is now showing the results of its consump- 
tion, by the amount of diarrhea that it has caused wherever 
the bees have been confined a month or so without inter- 
ruption. 

2. We have our extracting-combs built in the super where 
they are to remain. We use a frame that is only 6 inches 
deep in the super, and we could not have the combs of this 
frame built in the brood-chamber because they would not 
fill the full space of a brood-frame. Besides, we can see no 
advantage whatever in having the extracting-combs built 
in the brood-chamber. We usually use sheets of foundation 
of the same grade as those that’ are used for brood-combs. 
Some of our friends who produce honey in extracting-frames, 
with the intention of consuminga portion of this honey in the 
comb use a light grade of surplus foundation so that the honey 
may be consumed without the objection of the fish-bone, 








which is caused by a heavy grade of foundation. But it would 
be a mistake to produce honey in this shape for sale. The 
large combs—say 6 inches deep and of the full length of the 
brood-chamber—are very advantageous to produce surplus 
honey if it is for home consumption, because the bees much 
prefer putting their honey in such places rather than dividing 
it up into small- sections, and for this reason I am sure there 
is a greater production in large frames; but the sale of 
this honey would be very slow, for the customer wants small 
packages, and it is quite probable that not more than two- 
thirds of the actual market value of comb honey could be 
realized when sold in these large frames; but the bee-keeper 
who produces honey only for his family does not con- 
sider that, and can certainly make a better season by using 
the larger frame. Such combs when fully built and sealed, 
are very fine. I remember that, years ago, before the in- 
vention of the section honey-box, we took the first premium 
at the Iowa State Fair on a pyramid of full-sized combs 
of white honey, and I do not see at the present day any 
display of honey that can please the eye as much as these 
large white sheets aid. 


ROSEMARY FOR FOUL BROOD. 


The question of foul brood séems to be interesting a 
great many people now, and from the reports that I have 
seen, it would seem that there is a great deal more of this 
disease in the country than was~-thought. I have never 
seen a case of foul brood anywhere, and I wonder whether 
in many instances they~do not mistake accidentally dead 
brood for foul brood. The easily cured cases are very 
probably of this category, like the case quoted to me by 
the manager of the Luxembourg Garden Apiary at Paris, 
which he said had cured itself without any doctoring. 


I see a new suggestion in the January number of the 
International Reyiew of Apiculture concerning foul-brood. 
If this is not a case of false foul-brood, the suggestion may 
be of some value. I quote: 


“Having noticed, last winter, in Tunis, where I was taking 
care of a large apiary of over 500 colonies, that during 
the blooming of. rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) which is 
very abundant and melliferous, the condition of several foul- 
broody colonies had been improved, I concluded to treat the 
hives with essence of rosemary, which has well-known and 
strong antiseptic qualities. The results obtained by this new 
process have been excellent, and in order to make sure of 
its efficacy, upon my return in Valias, I applied it to 3 
diseased colonies. After three weeks, although the disease 
was deeply rooted, I could no longer find a single dis- 
eased larva in those hives.” 

“The low price of essence of rosemary. whi«h ix to be fourd 
in every drug-store, and the ease with which this remedy can 
be used, some 15 or 20 drops being poured into the hive from 
time to time, give each apiarist a very good chance to try 
its efficacy. It would be advisable-for bee-keepers all over 
the land to try this method and report to the publishers, if 


successful.” 
This may be worth trying. Hancock Co., Ill. 


* The Afterthought, * 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By EB. B. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











NATURE AND HONEY-STORING QUALITIES. 


As to the discouraging thought that Nature has already 
bred honey-storing qualities to the extreme limit, there are 
important arguments on page 118.. How about milk-secre- 
ting qualities? Nature has bred at them—after a fashion— 
and her fashion is to have just enough milk to rear 4 
calf, and no more. When man takes a hand he doubles 


and triples the milk—does it with comparative ease, and 
in a limited time. Nature does not want three times 45 
much honey stored as is needed to winter a colony; but 
man does want it. My present feeling is that this argument 
is a little too strong. Calves rarely die for lack of milk; 
but colonies often die for lack of honey. But I guess there 
is some validity in the argument; at least I hope so. 
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CONDITIONS OF BEE-EXISTENCE. 


There’s an idea on page 120 that will pay for some 
more reflection, perhaps. The conditions of existence which 
surround the bee cannot be very greatly changed. Animals 
are plastic in man’s hand because in domestication the con- 
ditions of their existence have been changed immensely. 
The struggle and anxiety about food is entirely removed. 
No more trembling fear, and running away from rapacious 
Shelter in place of exposure to the elements. isure 
time in abundance in the place of preoccupation. Provoca- 
tion to think. Opportunity to form friendships both with 
man and with each other. No wonder metamorphosis sets 
in and gets lively. Will not the lack of similar things 
make the bee unresponsive? Sounds forcible. But why 
then should these two crowds of people disagree so? One 
crowd says: Don’t cross varieties, and beware of the daugh- 
ters of your best honey-colony—else your stock will get to 
varying too much. .T’other crowd says: Don’t expect much 
result in one million years because bees will not vary 
enough. Let’s mix these two crowds and take the average. 


TESTING TONGUE-LENGTH OF BEES. 


Mr. Simpson’s way of testing tongues with honey in 
small glass tubes is obviously the right way. I used actual 
clover-tubes when I was in the biz; but I wished for glass 
tubes pretty strongly. The going-to-be difficulty of filling 
them worried me a little; and I never thought out the cor- 
rect solution. To see Mr. Simpson’s solution made me 
mentally swing my hat. Put the shorter leg of a J-shaped 
wire in the tube, and withdraw it while the mouth of the tube 
is plunged in honey. Also his way of testing the capacity of the 
honey-sac seems about as good as weighing, and very much 
less fuss. "Speots any of our bees have sacs big enough; so let’s 
not worry about that at present.: If we could make their 


sacs bigger more bees would fall and perish on the road. 
Page 120, 


beasts. 


BEWITCHED WITH BEES. 


Bewitched by a ruta-baga turnip—some men would as 
soon be, as to be bewitched by a bunch of torpid bees 
underneath a down-cellar hive. 
Mr. Doolittle finds it difficult to get out of his cellar, 
he’s so bewitched. No possible doubt about the fact that 
Mr. D’s bee-fever struck in and became chronic. We really 
hope he won't be killed (Biddle-brother style) eloping with 
any apicultural turnip. 


ARE THERE TWO VARIETIES OF YELLOW SWEET CLOVER? 


Anent Dr. Miller’s answer on yellow sweet clover, page 
123. If I remember the reports aright, there are two quite 
different yellows—one the same thing as the white, the 
other a totally different species. Just now I half remember 
that we have been told somewhere of the distinct species 
having at least two varieties that varied considerably. 


HAULING BEES IN OPEN HIVES. 


About hauling bees with wide-open hive entrances, if 
there are two persons along, and a smoker, and only a few 
hives, it is very much the best way. To keep in an in- 
furiated condition for hours is quite damaging to the bees; 
and being unable to get out does not help the damage any. 
Even if the two persons are greenhorns they can be told 
how to keep bees in subjection with a smoker. On the other 


hand, having captive bees break loose on the road (as they 
mostly do) will “try the bottom” of non-bee-keepers very 
severely. Page 126, 


PROPER VENTILATION FOR A _ BEE-CELLAR. 


“Here she goes, there she goes”—first complete victory 
for ventilation through the soil only—then fresh air and lots 
of it every night. Both ways certainly succeed in the bee- 
cellar. Which is the one that will always succeed? Page 127. 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 


the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 


As related on page 121, , 


——— 

















REV. OSCAR GLUTE. 


The death of this good man, so well and so favorably 
known to apiarists the world over, which occurred at the 
Soldiers’ Home, Santa Monica, Calif., about Feb. 1, will 
come to bee-keepers generally, as it did to the writer, with a 
shock, and will bring sorrow no less than surprise. 

Mr. Clute was born in New York, near Binghamton, 
about 63 years ago. Early life on the farm formed attach- 
ments which never let go their hold. His ne cama 
course was sper with high grade at the Binghamton 
Academy. Heentered the Michigan Agricultural College 
with the class of 1862, in 1859, where he was a highly- 
respected classmate of the writer. His character and 
scholarship while at the College were excellent. He won 
not only the regard of students and teachers, but, likewise, 
the admiration of all connected with the College. By hard 
study he gained time to teach one year during his course, 
when he was at the head of the Ionia city schools. His suc- 
cess there was pronounced. This bright record, both as a 
teacher and as a student, led to his engagement as instruc- 
tor at his Alma Mater, immediately upon graduation. 


He was specially good in mathematics, literature, and 
science, which he dearly loved, and his professorship, which 
he received later, was in mathematics, though he taught 
with marked success the biology,.especially entomology, 
which always attracted him greatly. 

In 1866 he resigned his position, and was succeeded by 
the writer. He then took a theological course at Meadville, 
Pa., andupon its conclusion entered the Unitarian minis- 
try, his first charge being at Vineland, N. J.; while there 
he was one of the founders, and the first president of a very 
sucessful horticultural club. He also took great interest in 
agriculture, and wrote extensively and ably for the agricul- 
tural press. 


In a few years he resigned at Vineland to take a more 
responsible position at Keokuk, Iowa, and later he was 
advanced to the First Unitarian Church at lowa City. 
While at Keokuk he visited the writer at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and of course looked over the bees. 
He was enthusiastically won to the bee-keeping ranks. His 
culture and ability stood him in good stead, and he marched 
rapidly to the front. He came intimately to know the 
Dadants, and, as Garfield said, tosit on one end of a log with 
Mark Hopkins on the other was the equivalent of a college 
course. Bo to be in close touch with the elder Dadant was 
sure to push one naturally fitted rapidly tothe front asa 
bee-keeper. 

Mr. Clute often told me that his income from his bees 
was for several yearsin excess of that received from his 
church, though the latter was an influential one. While at 
Iowa City he wrote ‘‘ Blessed Bees.’”’ This charming 
romance was at the same time so fascinating and so realis- 
tic that it had a wide reading, and many supposed it was 
the record of actual experience. 


About 1888 he came to the First Unitarian Church of 
Pomona, Calif., from which he was soon called to the presi- 
dency of his Alma Mater. He remained at the Michigan 
Agricultural College for three years, when he resigned to 
take a like position at the Florida Agricultural College, 
where he staid for seme years. He was always known as a’ 
hard worker, a close student, and at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College he always did what he could to aid the bee- 
keeper’s art: He was always an eloquent advocate of any 
and all efforts to further every department of agriculture. 

Prejudice, because of his Northern birth, was bitter 
against him in his Florida home. His home was burned 
while there, and with it went valuable manuscripts, which 
was not only a loss to him, but to agriculture. 

President Clute, after a short, well-earned rest, came 
again to his@ld Pomona church. He remained there fess 
than two years, when disease—a kidney trouble—necessi- 
tated his rest from all mental work. For a year he was 
very successful as a breeder of Belgian hares, but he was 
unable to continue, and for the past yearor more he had 
been unable to do any work. 

The past months he spent at the Soldiers’ Home, near 
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Santa Monica, where pneumonia, coupled with his chronic 
stricture, removed him from us. 

Dr. Clute married a most estimable lady—Miss Merrilees 
—in 1869. He leaves her and five children, none of whom 
were with him at the last trying hour. 

As an earnest student, a devoted friend of agricultural 
education, a writer of vivid, exact English, a warm, earnest 
friend, and a man of sterling character, Dr. Clute was an 
exceptional man, and one who will be sorely missed. 

A. J. Cook. 








Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


nestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.] 





(The 








Cleaning Up Combs Where Bees Died. 


I havea lot of combs taken out of hives where the bees 
died. Iam straining out the honey, and would like to have 
the bees clean up the refuse; also the hives which are 
smeared with honey. 

1. When should I put the hives and refuse out forclean- 
ing up. 

2. Would it tend to prevent robbing if they were placed 
say 20 or 30 rods off from the apiary ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It matters little when; but perhaps it 
will be well to wait till bees are flying freely. 

2. It will be well to set them some distance away, al- 
though there is little danger from having the work done 
near the hives, providing you do not take away the combs 
till after the honey has been cleaned out, and not only till 
then but till the bees have ceased trying to work over it. If 
you want to make a sure case of robbing, set a hive with 
honey near the apiary for the bees to rob, and then take it 
away while the bees are working at it in full blast. 


Taking Bees Out of the Cellar. 





I have 100 colonies of bees to take out of the cellar this 
spring. They are all in good shape. Last year they were 
all right when I put them out, and it was very warm, and 
putting them out all together they would all go out of the 
hive, and they do not all go totheir home again ; some hives 
would be crowded with bees and the other colonies would be 
very weak—just little bunches of bees with their queens. 

Would it be better to take them out at night, or when it 
is colder, so they would not rush out of their hive and get 
mixed up? The weather is very nice now, and I may take 
them out soon. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—I am not sure I know enough to advise what 
is best todo. For many years I have taken out my bees 
without any such trouble as you mention, yet I know that 
others have had just that trouble, many colonies being 
ruined by the wholesale desertion of hives. Having had no 
experience in the matter myself, Ican only give you the 
advice that others give to avoid the trouble. I think the 
common advice is to avoid bringing out a large number at 
once. They say thata large number coming out at one 
time makes so much excitement that the bees rush out of 
their hives pell-mell, as if swarming, and then they don’t 
know enough to get back into their own hives. In a late 
number of Gleanings, a writer advises to bring out about 
one out of twelve each good day till all are out, setting a 
board in front of each entrance as soon as the bees of that 
colony have had a good cleansing flight. The idea in this 
is to avoid the excitement that occurs when so many are 
taken out. 

Without advising you to take the course I pursue, I’ll 
tell you what I do that may possibly accountyfor the fact 
that I have no trouble when I take out two or three hundred 
at a time. 

The evening before I think I will take out the bees, I 
open wide all cellar doors and windows as soon as it gets 
late enough in the day so that the bees will: not fly out of 
the cellar. Very likely the cellar has been opened up in this 





way every night for several days, and not closed up in the 
morning till there was a show of bees beginning to fly out. 
Put that down, then, as the first essential, that the cellar 
must have been well aired all night previous to taking out. 
The next is that the weather must be right. The sun must 
shine, and there must be nothing in the way of cloudsor mist. 
Neither must there be a strong wind. Ifthe day is not of 
the right kind, then the only thing is to wait till a day 
comes that is of the right kind. In that way I have safely 
taken my bees out in large numbers for more than a quarter 
of acentury; but you must use your own judgment as to 
whether the thing will be the best for you. 


I may add that as a rule my bees are very quiet when 
taken out, sometimes four or five colonies being carried out 
one after another before the first one of the four or five be- 
gins to fly. 





Feeding Bees—Increasing an Apiary. 


1. Will it be a good plan to feed my bees after I put 
them out-of-doors ? 

2. By feeding them will it make stronger and better 
colonies of them when the honey-flow comes on? 

3. Should bees be fed in the cellar? Am I doing it 
properly by placing unfinished sections over the cluster, 
and leaving the top cover off ? 

4. I wish to increase my apiary_fo about 100 colonies. 
Would it be advisable to buy bees in box-hives in April, for 
$2.00 to $3.00 per colony, and then transfer them into other 
hives? There are no Italian beesin this section. 


*5. Would I get pure Italian bees by purchasing 2 or 3 
Italian queens and introducing them into my hives? Would 
the bees in the colonies in which they were placed be pure 
Italian bees? Would it be advisable to do this, as my best 
colony last year produced 80 one-pound sections of honey in 
the super while some of the others stored scarcely enough 
to winter on? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, if they have not enough feed to last 
them till they can gather. If they have plenty it will prob- 
ably be better to let them alone. 


2. If they have plenty of honey to last them through, 
extra feeding, unless in the hands of a person of much ex- 
perience, may weaken instead of strengthen them. 


3. Your plan of feeding is all right; but it may be well 
to give no more than you think necessary to bring the bees 
through. 

4. Yes, only it is possible you may do as well to let the 
bees swarm, and keep the box-hives for swarms another 

ear. 
‘ 5. If you give a colony a pure Italian queen, all the 
workers coming from her eggs will be pure Italian, but, of 
course, there will be workers there till the progeny of the 
former queen have time to die off. It will pay to replace 
any very poor queen. 


How to Get Increase of Colonies. 





I wish to ask a few questions through the American Bee 
Journal about how to get increase of colonies. I now have 
20 colonies. I have taken the American Bee Journal for the 
past 5 years ; I also have Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’ Guide,”’ and 
4 volumes of the American Bee Journal in Wood binders, 
but cannot find just what I want to fit my case. 


I use the 10-frame Langstroth hives, and run for comb 
honey, extracting only unfilled sections. 


There is lots of sweet clover close by, but no other bee- 
pasture after maple-bloom until sweet clover. I think that 
is why I don’t get increase during maple-bloom, fruit- 
bloom, etc. 

The colonies build up fast, get strong, and act like 
swarming, then all of a sudden there is a change; some of 
the colonies kill off their drones and show in other ways 
that there is no honey to be had. ‘Then. for 3 or 4 weeks 
they get barely enough to keep them from starving until 
the sweet clover comes, about July 1, then they begin to 
rush, and then it is too late. Idon’t want them to swarm, 
but want to get them in the supers and keep them so busy 
that they will forget all about the swarming, except 2 or 3 
strongest colonies which will throw off a great swarm, but 
no more for the past 4 years. I have had only 2 to 3 prime 
swarms a year. From 15 colonies 4 years ago I have 20 col- 


onies now; the losses each year and increase keeps m¢ 
about even; for the past three years I had an average of 
100 pounds of surplus honey from each colony, spring count, 
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and there is sweet clover around here enough to supply 75 to 
100 colonies. 

Now, how many colonies can I increase to and still get 
my average, 100 pounds, spring count, the coming season ? 

I will give you my plan and see what you think of it» 
and then tell me a better way. I have read up a good deal 
on the nucleus plan, but do not think I would like that ; it 
would take too much time and work. I have some extracted 


honey and I propose to buy granulated sugar, make a syrup 


and mix 4 honey and % syrup, and take 10 colonies and 
feed them right after maple and fruit bloom all they will 
take to stimulate and keep up brood-rearing, and get them 
to swarm naturally before June 1, if possible; then right 
after the first swarm, divide the old colony. equally, giving 
the most brood and one or two of the best queen-cells to one, 
and buy a laying queen for the other half, filling both hives 
with full foundation frames. But if they don’t swarm ‘be- 
fore June 10I will divide nearly equally, giving the queen- 
less half the most brood and best queen-cells, if any, or buy 
a queen forthem. I have made some feeders that will hold 
about a quart of syrup (the bees are packed with supers on 
the top), and I intend to turn back one corner of the cloth 
covering the frames, put the feederon and pack around it 
so that the bees cannot get in the super (only in the feeder), 
which is covered with glass so I can see the condition of the 
super by lifting the super-cover. The bee-house is made 
tight and plastered so that they are not affected with sudden 


changes in temperature. The hot sun will not bring them’ 


out until it is warm enough not to chill them. 


I have never fed my bees anything yet except to set out 
combs or waste honey for the bees to clear up. - 

1. About how much syrup will. a good, strong colony use 
up in 24 hours. 

2. Would I better fill the feeder, or just give what they 
will use every day ? 

3. If I divide the old colony after the first swarm, how 
long must I leave the queenless half before giving them a 
new queen ? or will there be queen-cells enough,to give each 
part cells? 

4. If I divide before June 10, in case of no swarms be- 


fore then, which would be the most profitable, to let them . 


rear their own queen, or give them a queen—say the queen 
costs 75 cents and the honey harvest begins July 1? 


5. Would it be more profitable to feed the whole 20 col- 
onies, and divide equally June 1, in case of no swarms be- 
fore then, and feed all that need it until the honey-harvest 
begins ? 

6. How many queen-cells must I leave in the queenless 
half? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—Answering first the questions that are not 
numbered, I should say that you can not expect to keep up 
the same yield per colony if you increase any at all beyond 
the same rate you have had in the past. You may as well 
count that when part of your force is devoted to increase it 
must take that from yourcrop. But that does not make it 
unadvisable to increase, for the loss by increase this year 
will be more than made up in the crops of succeeding ‘years. 


You say you will feed all the bees will take. You will 
probably find that brood-rearing will keep up as wellif you 
feed a pound or so to a colony each day. 


Whether your plan of increase would be best under all 
circumstances is a question, but one’s own plans are gener- 
ally liked a little better than the plans of some one else, and 
are better understood, so you may succeed well with the 
plans you mention. 


Iam just alittle afraid about your feeding business. 
I don’t understand what kind of a feeder you will have that 
will allow the bees to come up at one corner of the quilt, 
and it is quite possible that it will work quite differently 
from what you expect. The sun will not bring the bees out 
when it is too cool for them to fly, as you say, but if they 
work on the feed you may count on that bringing them out. 
If it is so cool that the bees will not fly, then it is likely that 
it will be too cool for them to work on the feed. Better not 
feed at all when it is not warm enough for bees to fly. Now 
for your numbered questions: 


1. All the way from nothing up to 20 pounds, depending 
on circumstances. 


2. It will be generally better to give them what will be 
used each day, but that also depends somewhat upon condi- 
tions and circumstances. Speaking in general terms, dur- 
ing May and June the weather ought to be warm enough 
usually to make no trouble if feed is left on all the time, ex- 
cept the trouble that comes from feeding too much. 





3. If the queen is in a provisioned queen-cage, she may 
be given at once. It will be a remarkable case if there are 
not more queen-cells than are needed for both parts. 


4. It would probably be economy to buy the queen. 


5. Idon’t know. It may be a good plan to operate upon 
eat and then you can decide as to what is best for the 

uture. 

6. One is as good as 20 if it is the best one in the 20, and 
in a place where it will not be chilled. But you can hardly tell 
as well as the bees which is best, so it is better to have more 
than a You will probably have enough so as to use 
seve 


Having answered your questions, and understanding 
that you favor natural swarming, let me suggest a plan 
og you might try, at least in one case, to see how you like 

t: 

Have five colonies built up strong, and about June 1, or 
sooner if they are strong enough, take from No. 1 a frame 
of brood with adhering bees, and the queen in an introduc- 
log-cage i put these in an empty hive, filling out the hive 
with frames of foundation, and put in place of No. 2, set- 
ting No. 20n a new stand. Keep the feeder going and No. 
-1 will start a number of queen-cells, and when the first 
young queen is ready a swarm will issue with her. Hive 
the swarm on the old stand, set No. lin place of No. 3, set- 
ting No. 39manewstand. A day or two later, No. 1, hav- 
ing been strengthened by the returning bees of No. 3, will 
swarm again. Set the swarm in place of No. 1, set No. 1in 
place of No. 4, and set No. 4in a new place. Ina day or so 
No. 1 willswarm again, when you will set the swarm in 
place of No. 1, putting No. 1 in place of No. 5, and No. 5 in 
a new place. Of course, the feeder must be kept going all 
the while if there is no pasturage. 


eee 





—_ 


Ps Transferring Bees from a Log. 


Last fall I cut down a white-oak that had in it a colony 
of bees; they are in a log about 2 or more feet long. As 
there were only a few days after I got them that it was fit. 
for them to be out, I was afraid they lacked honey for the 
winter, so I put honey in the comb on top of the log and 
they took in about 4 pounds, or all I gave them. I put them 
into the cellar and they seem to be alive at present. The 
question is, When and how shall I get them into a hive ? 
1 cannot see into them, and know nothing of their condition, 
only of late when the day would be warm a few of them 
would find their way up the cellar-stairs to the light, and 
they at times make considerable noise. This is all I know 
about them. 


The piece of log has in it a regular exit-place; also, 
since cutting off, it has a hole in the top and bottom, but I 
have nailed a board over the bottom. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—You will do well to leave them in the log till 
they swarm. Before that, however, see what part of the 
cavity is not occupied by combs, and saw off the log so there 
shall be no unoccupied space. Otherwise it is possible they 
may go on building more comb and not swarm at all. When 
they swarm, if you are anxious for honey, set the swarm on 
the old stand with the log close beside it. A week later set 
the log in a new place. Two weeks later still, or three 
weeks after swarming, drum all the. bees out of the log, and 
unite them with the swarm, smoking both well. Or, you 
may drum the bees out of the log and treat them as a second 
swarm. If you are anxious for increase, when the bees 
swarm out of the log, hive the swarm and set it in a new 
place, leaving the log undisturbed. In eight or ten days 
a second swarm may issue, and you can put that on a new 
stand, still leaving the log undisturbed. Then you can 
leave the log to furnish you more swarms next year, or you 
can drum the bees out three weeks after the issuing of the 
first swarm. When all the bees are drummed out of the 
log, you can set it some distance away and let the bees rob 
out the honey. Then you can split the log open and melt 
the combs. 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription @ /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it 
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We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies = Northwest 


Send for catalog. 
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Goods, Lowest Prices, and 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Best Shipping Facilities 









and have a good pull. Ifyou buy a Buggy, Carriage, Harness or 
Saddle of your local dealer, you have to hold up all of these fellows. 
the dealer, traveling salesman, jobber, manufacturer and mechanic, 
as they all get a profit out of you. Seems quite a load to lift, doesn’t 
it?) When you look at the buggy it doesn’t seem quite fair that you 
should pay so many profits, does it? If you buy one of our celebrated 


SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 


of us direct, you cut off three profit i 

. S, aS we need only the mechanic to 
make our goods and sell them at one small profit toourselves. We have 
no — for dealer, traveling salesman or jobber. Split Hickory Vehicles 
are sold only by us direct. Your dealer cannot sell you one at any price 


nor can he sell one anywhere near as i 

: good for the price we ask for them. 

— to be true and want you to knowit and that is the reason 
nee BO 


anywhere on YS’ FREE TRIAL 


that you may have ample opportunit i 
amp! y to prove ourclaims. It won’t cost 
you a cent to try Split Hickory,as we pay freight both ways if you return it. 


This is Our No. 235. 


We furnish this popular Top Buggy, with 
our genuine long distance, dust proof axles, 
longitudinal center spring, superior quick 
shifting shaft couplings, it quality split 
hickory wheels with screws in rims and with 
quarter inch round edge steeltires, full bolt- 
ed between each spoke; also our open bot- 
tom ventilated Spring cushion, fine ‘60 





double braced, ful 
leather and full iron 
split hickory shafts,for 


KE 
RP 





Write for handsome free catalogue of Split Hickory Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles. It is free. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY, 
Station 6, Cincinnati, 0. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





——= NOTICE == 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight-rates. 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 
Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES shipped this month. Full 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. Wholesale rates on application. 








Please Mention the Bee Journal Yc wzitine 











Cutting Foundation for Starters. 


This is done for sections after the following 
style by M. A. Gill, as given in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review: 


In the cutting up the foundation, I put 50 
sheets into a box that just fits the sheets of 
foundation, but with one end and the top 
open. The box has saw-kerfs sawed down 
through the sides, at equal distances apart, as 
guides for cutting the sheets into five equal 
parts. In cutting I use a scalloped bread- 
knife dipped in warm soap-suds; and by a 
quick, sawing motion, I can, in less than one 
minute, have five piles (250) of starters that 
are true, and as loose as a pack of ‘ 

My wife is champion at the filling of supers, 
as she will average to fill 100 supers in eight 
hours. 


Small Pieces of Glass in Shipping- 
Cases, 

These have been recommended in Glean- 
ings, @ small piece of wood being fitted be- 
tween the pieces of glass so as to cover up 
the edges of the sections, and the glass of 
old negatives discarded by photographers 
come into play for this purpose. F. A. Salis- 
bury tells in Gleanings how to clean them. 


‘‘He uses a common wash-boiler, and places 
in it two pails of water and a pound package 
of Babbitt’s potash. After the water comes 
to a slow boil, he is ready to place the glass in. 
But instead of immersing it in bulk in every 
shape imaginable, it must be placed on wooden 
racks so that the water can get at both surfaces 
of each light of glass. For that purpose he 
uses a pine 8 inches wide, and just long 
enough to go inside of the wash-boiler. Into 
this he drives 8-penny casing nails about \ 
of an inch apart, zigzag, the entire length, 
and deep enough so they will stand up 1% 
inches. Wooden handles are nailed on to 
each end. The lights of glass are now stood 
up on edge between the nails, and the whole 
is immersed in the solution of potash. It is 
then left there for about ten minutes, when it 
is lifted out and soused down into a tub of 
water to rinse off the glass, for the photo- 
graphic film will all have dissolved off in the 
solution. 

‘To expedite the work, three wooden racks 
for holding glass are made; and if one works 
right he can take 50 every 5 minutes, and 
have 2 minutes’ rest out of each 5. When the 
rack is taken out with the glass it is set on 
the inverted boiler-cover and carried over to 
the tub. This catches the drip. 


Comb Foundation for Swarms. 


G. M. Doolittle makes a plea for utilizing 
the wax that is already secreted by a swarm 
when it issues. He says in The American Bee- 
Keeper: 


When the prime swarm issues, they g0 
forth, as a rule, with wax already secreted in 
their wax-pockets, so that they may at once 
commence to build combs in their new home, 
and if the new home is already supplied with 
all the neces ary combs this wax is wasted, 
or, what is often the case, worse than wasted, 
it being added to the foundation already in 
the sections, so that instead of drawing out 
the side-walls of the foundation they build 
with their own wax the cells of the combs, 
thus leaving the foundation in the sections 
the same as it left the mill. This causes the 
grumbling we have heard so much about, re- 
garding the ‘‘fishbone” in section honey. 
Now, where I hive swarms on full combs, or 
frames filled with foundation, I use only start- 
ers in the sections, and find that the bees will 
To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream ors. Book 
Business ”” & Cat. 212 free. W.Chester,Pa 
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puild the combs in the sections while they are 
drawing out the foundation below, and thus 
a saving is made. But, as a rule, unless we 
are very short in the family, I prefer to fill 
the sections with foundation, that I may have 
handsome, salable sections of honey, and = 
only starters of foundation in the frames be- 
low, having the starters in the frames, say 
rom one to one and one-half inches wide. By 
‘ conteaeiien the brood-chamber to so few 
frames that a part of the swarm is forced at 
onee into the sections, the bees go to work 
there storing honey and drawing out the 
foundation, while during the same time they 
build all straight worker-comb in the f 
<o that by the time the frames below are fill 
with comb and brood the sections will be 
nearly completed also. In this way there is 
no detraction from the amount of section 
honey, so far as I can see; and we have 
worker-combs built that are nearly or quite 
as perfect as those from foundation. 


Influence of Nurse-Bees. 


Cc. A. Olmstead says in the Bee-keepers’ 
Review that he thinks the longevity and use- 
fulness of a bee is greatly influenced by the 
nurse-bees, but not its color, temper and 
other general characteristics. He gives the 
following interesting experiment: 


Colony No. 2 consisted of yellow Italians, 
and were the meanest, ugliest bees I ever saw. 


No. 14 was one of my old black stock, some 
I have had for 15 years, and is hard to equal 
for industry and gentleness; I never used a 
veil hor hat, and only a little smoke. 

I changed places with these queens, putting 
the one from No. 2 in No. 14, and that from 
No. 14in No. 2. From that time the brood 
from the cross queen was nursed by the gentle 
bees of No. 14; and as soon as there were 
enough of those yellow ones to set up shop 
they were ready to defend it inst man or 
beast; and, as time rolled on, the once gentle 
blacks were found following their example, 
and often stung me. 


Colony No. 2 was the cross Italian to which 
had been given the gentle black queen. As 
her bees began to hatch and mingle with the 
yellow ones, they were inclined to fly up, and 
often stung when handled; and some might 
think it due to being nursed by the cross bees, 
as they were stirred up ee! every day while 
caring for the brood, but, hold on now, I took 
out a frame of this brood just before it 
hatched, and put it in a colony of Albinos, 
the gentlest bees I ever saw, and when that 
brood hatched, the bees were very gentle and 
showed all the old-time traits of their strain. 
Being nursed by those cross bees did not affect 
them inthe least. 


Liquefying Candied Honey. 


8. E. Miller gives his plan in the Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper as follows: 


I have purchased two lard-cans, such as are 
usually kept for sale ina general store; the 
smaller one holds about six gallons and the 
larger one about ten gallons. By placing the 
smaller one inside of the larger one, it leaves 
a space of about 444 inches all around. I 
took these to the blacksmith. Who can also 
handle a soldering-iron, and had him join the 

cans together by means of braces in such a 
way that the bottom of the smaller can was 
about 146 inches above the bottom of the 
larger one, and a space between the two as 
mentioned above. I was unable to find a 
honey or molasses gate in the town, so I had 
the blacksmith use a steam valve with two 
pe ions of pipe attached, thus forming an 
bow. One section of the pipe was passed 
through the outer can into the inner one, very 
Close to the bottom, and securely soldered to 
“~~ h. In short, it is a can within a can, with 
pace all around the inner one to contain 

er and a valve for drawing the honey from 

the inner can. Fill the inside can with honey 
and the space between with water, set it on 
top ) the stove and let boil until ready to draw 


ae ording to those who have had experi- 
ence in bottling honey, we should not heat it 
to above 160 to 180 degrees F., therefore we 
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Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

‘The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: . 

50m 

Sweet Clover (whi ed as Py sa2s $6 00 
Sweet Clover (yell 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ........««+ 00 18) 425 8.00 
te Clover ............ 100 190 450 850 
anaes 80 14 3.25 6.00 

Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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should have a thermometer for testing the 
ere. Mine is an ordinary thermome- 
up to 220 d . I took the scale, 

face atinahed, out of the frame and case, 

bad edahole in the upper of the metal; 
attach a string long enough so the bulb of the 
thermometer will reach nearly to the bottom 
of can, tie the other end of the string to a 
stick that will reach across the top of the cans 

and drop the thermometer in the honey. 
Honey will be perfectly liquid and flow freely 
at 120 d , but if to be bottled and kept 
liquid it no doubt best to heat it to 160 de- 
grees. Here ti is the cost of my ap tus: 1 
can 60c; 1 can 40c; paid blacksmith for rae 


and work 60c ; thermometer 30c; total $1.90. 
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A Correction of an Old Matter. 


Eprror Yorx—I desire to direct your at- 
tention to an error under which you are labor- 
ing, in regard to the weight of the honey sent 

the Ontario Bee-K rs’ Association to the 

. E. I. Exhibition held in South Kensington, 
London, England, in 1886. 

On page 224 of the American Bee Journal 
for 1901, you give the amount as 40 tons; when 
in fact the whole amount was less than 19 
Canadian tons; or a little less than 17 English 
tons, (the English ton is 2240 pounds, as 
we all know). 


It will be remembered by some that a few 


years ago it was stated in Gleanings that the 
amount was 40 tons. Feeling that that error 
should be corrected I took the liberty to do so 
in that paper. Then at the Buffalo convention, 
held in August, 1897, again the amount was 
wiven out as 40 tons. These erroneous state- 
ments may be responsible for your heavy fig- 
ures. It may be that the correction I made in 
Gleanings escaped the notice of some. 

Before the honey was staged, all the invoices 
but one or two were in the mor * of our secre- 
bes and I gave him the missing figures. Then 

exhibitor’s exhibit was p by itself, 
and the packages were compared with and 
checked off from the invoices. And as I had 
sent in to the Government officials the amount 
before I left home, as I had to do, we knew 
that not one pound more was to follow. 

Now, Mr. York, to settle this matter of 
amount of honey beyond all doubt, I refer you 
to the British Bee Journal, page 604, Dec. 
1886. I also enclose a statement from Mr. Wm. 
Couse, secretary Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion—proof enough, I hope, to convince you 
that you are in error in quoting 40 tons. 

There was a difference of opinion as to 
the amount of honey we should take; some 
said 50 tons, and some roo tons, but principally 
through the poor crop taken that season the 
amount settled down to about 19 tons; but, 
after all, it was a very creditable exhibit indeed, 
of which everv Canadian bee-keeper ought to 
have felt proud. 

S. T. Perrrr. 


Ontario, Cariada, March 1. 

[We wish to. thank Mr. Pettit for calling our 
attention to this matter, and only regret that 
he did not do so long ago. We simply were 
misled, clse the 40-ton statement would not have 
appeared in our columns. We can see no 
reason for the wrong statement going out in 
the first place; and then for us to aid in re- 
peating it—well, we would not have been guilty 
of helping on the misrepresentation had we 
remembered ever hearing the correct or 19-ton 
amount. But we are always glad to aid in 
setting matters in their true light, and always 
desire to publish the exact truth concerning 
everything we undertake to say anything about, 
if it is possible to get at the real facts.— 
Eprrtor.] 





A Virginia Report. 


I began the season of 1901 with 42 colonies, 
spring count, and increased to 65. We had 
a very poor season, generally speaking, the 
weather being too wet the fore part of the sea- 
son. The bees did well at the start, as we have 
plenty of sugar maple for them to gather 
pollen from, but when the locust bloomed 
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. describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 
Our New Catalog ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. If you 

§ have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your 
name and address and one 


will be mailed you FREE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 
__ Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 

AGENCIES: _L.C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 
and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, IiL; F.C. Erkel, 515 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


e The MUTH’S SPECIAL dovetail hive is a «* Cracker 
Jack.”” COVER and BOTTOM-BOARD are abso- 
' @ iutely warp-proof. We know because we are practi- 


cal. Our illustrated catalog explains itall. You can 
have one by asking. Nota hive left over from last 
season. We sell the finest SUPPLIES at manufacturers’ prices. 

STANDARD BRED QUEENS, none better than our BUCKEYE STRAIN 
of 3-BANDERS and MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 75 cents each; 
6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO.,, °° 'cixcinnnti sii. 























o Make Crops Grow 
in Spite of Drouth. 


The man who has succeeded in solving this problem is H. W. Campbell. He 
is nota theorist, but has put his plan into practical operation. Last year he 
raised forty bushels of corn to the acre on his farm in Western Kansas, when his 
neighbors had a complete crop failure. Mr. Cempbell is a regular contributor to 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FARMER 


This year it will publish articles by him which no farmer can afford to miss. Farmers who have 
been following his ee have been raising big crops every year in spite of drouth. Mr. Campbell 
has just published a manual of soil culture which ful explains his methods. This readable 
volume, together with six month's trial subscription to The Twentieth Century Farmer 
will be sent on receipt of fifty cents. 


The Twentieth Century Farmer, 1544 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


28 cents Cash ak This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 


* } eK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax, 3 2 ses's"pome* 
; : CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


2g0 €00 size TY 



















H. W. CAMPBELL, 











1902 —Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 


0 bye 
Pract a 


= 2c. 
a i} Hy aT ° 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price oie f Si wy *” 
or beeswax. Send for our To02 cata r el ia i 6.0 





gee log. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Go., Mich 








INGHAM’S PATENT 
24 years the best. Sm ok ers 


Please mention Bee Journal 


Send for Circular. 
when writing advertisers. senor sreuar 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


_ Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


TA26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY. BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write pn it, 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list free. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, Iowa. 


_ Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoin, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, lowa: Chas. 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 12E26t 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2°2wziize 





























it was too wet, and they got no honey from 
that source, and the same way when white 
clover bloomed, and also when the linden 
bloomed, but later in the fall we got some 
nice honey from golden-rod and wiid aster. 
T'he bees gathered sufficient stores for winter 
so that we did not have to feed any. We 
got about 3000 pounds of comb honey, for 
which we found ready sale near home. 

Taking our situation as a whole I think 
our locality a good one for bee-keeping; we 
rarely ever have a complete failure. We 
winter our bees on the summer stands, and 
rarely lose any; and if we do lose any it 
is by some other cause, not cold weather. 


We have had what we call a severe winter 
for our locality, but at my place the mer- 
cury has not been as low as zero, but it has 
been cold and wintry since Nov. Se and to- 
day (March 5) it is snowing; it gan last 
night, and the snow is about 10 inches deep, 
and still coming down, but I do not think it 
will stay long on the ground, as the season 
is too far advanced. P. I. HurrMan. 

Rockbridge Co., Va. 





Bees Wintering All Right. 


My bees are wintering all right in the 
cellar; I put in 63 colonies. I have no 
trouble in wintering my. bees. The cellar is 
8x10 feet. I use the Langstroth 8-frame hive, 
loose top and bottom, and pack them one 
on top of the other 5 high. I hive the 
swarms on the old stands. I had only 13 
swarms from so colonies last year, and over 
a ton of comb honey. I have sold it at home 
for 15 and 16 cents a pound. L. C. Green. 

Winnebago Co., Iowa, March 4. 





A Report of Last Season. 


It is not four years since I commenced 
the business, the first 2 years being nearly a 
failure, but I think now I can do better. 

Last spring I started with 4 colonies, in- 
creased to 9, and took joo sections of nice 
comb honey, and my bees had plenty of honey 
when I put them into the cellar. They appear 
to be wintering well. d 

I use a hive of my own make, which I 
think is a very good kind for comb honey. 

Geo. W. Davis. 

Windsor Co., Vt., March 13. 





Bees Doing Well. 


My bees are doing well, I think. They seem 
strong, and are gathering pollen almost every 
day when it does not rain. There have not 
been more than 30 days all together, but what 
they have been flying; they are quite strong. 
I was looking at them, and they were in 
between all the combs, and all seemed to have 
plenty of honey. I did not take the frames out, 
but could see sealed honey where the bees were 
not in the way. : 

We have had quite a good deal of rain 
lately, and it is raining to-night, and the wind 
has been blowing very hard all day. 

W. H. Rosesroox. 

Siskiyou Co., Cal., March 11. 





Some Canadian Suggestions. 


A man asked me the other day how to pre- 
vent a small queen from going through the 
metal honey-board. I told him to feed her on 
dried apples and give her plenty of water to 
drink. Was that right? 

What I want to suggest is this: I have read 
so often where valuable queens have been 
ruined by transit thropgh the mails. Why not 
send such queens by cafrier-pigeon? I under- 
stand that carrier-pigeons. will return home 
immediately when they get their liberty, several 
hundred miles. And by using 2 or 3 pigeons a 
queen could be sent 1000 miles or more. For 
illustration, say that I want a queen from 
Chicago. I get a pigeon, send it to Detroit; 
have a party there to get another and send it 
to Chicago; the second pigeon would be held 
by the party in Chicago long enough to give 
the party in Detrvit notice just when the 
pigeon would be released, and the party in 
Detroit hold the queen long enough to give 
me notice; and so on. 

here it is convenient, cheap queens might 
be sent a few hundred miles in the same way. 
Has anyone ever tried the above way of trans- 
portation? If so, let us hear from him; if 
not, and no one cares to try it, I think I will 
try it the coming season. J 

I would like to suggest to some one who 
has a cream separator, and also keeps bees 
and produces extracted honey, to extract 
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Every day during March 
and April we shall sell 


Cheap Tickets 
To The 
Northwest 


Montana, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and N.W.Wyoming 


Our fast train service from Chicago to 
St. Paul, Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
and our system of Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free) and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars—only $6 for a double berth 
Chicago to Pacific Coast—in addition 
to the regular Pullman cars, makes 
the Burlington Route the most com- 
fortable and convenient way to the 
Northwest. Ask you nearest ticket 
agent about it or write me for a folder 
giving particulars. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. Ry. 


Chicago. 
116 
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They are fitted to every uirement of the 
home and leave little to desired in the 
way of treatment of human ilis for either 
temporary or permanent relief. @f special 
merit because of its wide range of uses, is 
our Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Lini- 
ment. Thousands ef our Fe use it 
daily for both internal and external pur- 
poses. It is eaeeeees in treatment of 
Colds, Coughs, © ysentery, 
Cholera a Indigestion, Ises, 
Burds, ete. 1t is equally good for man or 
beast. Be ready totake them in the start. 
There is no telling how much trouble, money 
or even life itself, this foresight may save 
you. Iffor any reason we should nothavea 
salesmanin your community, writeto us di- 
rect and we will see that you are supp ° 
FREE TO YOU. Send us your name on 
a postal card and we will send you 
a freecopy of our Watkins’ Home Doctor 
end Cook Book. 100 pages full of helpful 
hints, recipes, farm, garden and home infor- 
mation, ri and add 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





some the same day that the bees gather it, 
and run it through the separator just to 
see the thick honey run out of one spout 
while the water runs out of the other. 

We have had,a very dry winter—I mean 
a dry atmosphere.” The bees seem to have -win- 
tered well so far; they had a good flight about 
February 25, which will satisfy them until 
spring opens. J. ALPAUGH, 

Ontario, Canada, March 10. 





A Brief Report. 


About % crop surplus secured last year; 
43 colonies, fall count, and all alive now. 
No swarming for 2 years. W. D. Hurt. 

Cass Co., Mo., March 8. 





Wintering Well— Good Home Market 


We have only 12 colonies of bees. I think 
they have wintered well so far, and they 
seem to be in good condition. There have 
been only a few days warm enough for them 
to fly, but last week Monday they were out 
strong and seemed all right. 

We have a market right at home for all 
the honey we have to spare. But we never do 
without it ourselves for the sake of selling it. 


R. T. Crason. 
Mildland Co., Mich., March 6. 





Species of Anthophora. 


I this day mail you 2 bees, dead, of 
course. I should judge from the description 
re resemble %y dorsata, but haven’t they 
a fine reach? n those bees I think I see 
the ideal of those long-tongued venders in the 
east. If you do not object, you can give 
me the name of these bees through « Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Epwarp Porter. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Feb. 19. 

[Tine bees sent by Mr. Porter are specics 
of Anthophora. These are long-tongued, robust 
bees that look in a general way like male 
honey-bees or drones. They are Solitary 
bees, and so will never be of any use in 
bee-keeping. They work on flowers, and 
like all bees feed their young on pollen. Thus 
they hie away to fields and orchards for 
both nectar and pollen, 

Like all bees, they are valuable in_polli- 
nating flowers and rendering fruit-trees and 
vegetables more fruitful. They will serve 
to spread pear-blight even if all the bees are 
banished from the pear-orchards. These can 
not be pushed away, and will prove ample 
to inoculate with blight, but far from enough 
to pollinate the blossoms.—A. J. Coox.] 





Not a Bee-Subject. 


“A horse that never was a colt,” is what 
Mr. Hasty claims to have in his possession 
(page 152). Is it possible that he has made a 


mistake? or has my old dictionary “gone 
wrong” in the definition of a colt? It says a 
colt 1s a “young horse.” Wonder if Hasty’s 


horse was never a “young horse.” 


. E. Witicurr. 
Hampshire Co., Mass., March 8. 





An Experience with Bees. 


_ I am a merchant and have a general store 
in a small town in Oneida county, N = 
and carry a general line of merchandise. | 
have been keeping a few bees as a side-line 
to my business, having had a few colonies for 
the past 10 years. But I never’ had any success 
with bees until I got a *bee-book, and sub- 
scribed for the American Bee Journal, which 
I have taken for nearly a ye « _but of the 
two I would prefer the Journal but would 
os Ag any one who keeps bees he should have 
oth. 

Last winter I had 2 colonies which I win- 
tered in the cellar; and they came out in the 
spring rather weak, and in April I purchased 
2 more colonies in old hives, for $2.75 r 
colony. They took to swarming, the dest 
swarm coming out May 22. Th kept on 
swarming all through June until I had 18, all 
told. I did not know enough about the bee- 
business to increase my little apiary any other 
way, so I was very much pleased when a 
swarm issued. 

You would have laughed if you could have 
seen me one hot June day last summer. Just 
as I was hiving one swarm, another one 





FOR SALE 


48 colonies of bees, mostly Italian, on 10 good 
combs in good Langstroth hives. Price, $5.00 
r colony, with new fence aepocating su 
BS sections, and foundation starters. Or, if pre- 
ferred, 5 full combs and 2 empty frames for ex- 


t honey, including upper story. 
13Alt rine'C. KENDIG, Naperville, til. 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGU 











Bex 89 
47Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queens YOu Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock ?_ Give 
your bees a chance. Stock used for 
breeding the queens offered—not from 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary 

iving last season an average yield as 
ollows: 


Honey-Gathering. 


102 Ibs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb-Honey Produced. 


“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up to the present (January 30) I never found 
these bees to show the least indication of unrest 
—always perfectly gy They are wintering 
perfectly.—Frank T. Adams, Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- 
duced the best race or strain of bees I ever 
owned. Remember that is saying a lot, as I 
have tried every breed impo in this country. 
The bees winter better, build up, and stand co 
chilly winds in spring better, and are more suit- 
able than any bees lever owned. For the sea- 
son they gave me about double the honey the 
pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queex-business, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association (owns 365 col- 
onies). 


$8. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘‘ The 
bl in my apiary is largely the progeny of 
queens sent by you, and they are grand wd 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. 
Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July 1st, $1.00each; 
$5.50 for 6; or $10.00 per dozen. Larger quanti- 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps 
taken for fractions of adoilar. To be fair to 
every one, no selected tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance. The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- 
ians and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- 
ian queens same price. Price of full colonies 
on application. rders booked as received, and 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 
9D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


JUST A WORD. 


Any of our full line of Carriages and e Trial, 
whereon 30 Days’ Free Trial, 
How can we do this? Becausewe 


manufacturein our own factory all 
vehicles wesell. Get oneof our free 


money saving catal . 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness 
Co., Station 33, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

(Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan) 
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issued and started for the woods, and as I 
did not wish to lose any swarms I started 
on a chase after them, ail bundled up with 
my bee-regalia on. I kept up with them for 
nearly hal« a mile, until I had to climb over 
a stone wall, when I lost sight of them. Then 


I returned, with the perspiration streaming 
down into my boots. These 2 swarms issued 
from the same hive about one hour apart. 


Why did they not all come out in one swarm, 
both being large swarms? I doubled some 
of the smaller colonies up after the honey 
season, so I had 14 colonies that I put into 
the cellar last November. 

I placed all the new swarms in 8-frame 
Langstroth hives. I have just been in the cel- 
lar to examine them and found them all 
alive and with plenty of honey except 3 
colonies which I think are just about out, 
and as I had a quantity of sections that were 
about 2-3 full, I took the covers off and set 
these sections right over the cluster, and they 
went to eating it at once. 

I think this is a good locality for bees. As 
a rule they can be taken from the cellar about 
the middle of April and placed on their sum- 
mer stands. 

There are not many bees kept here within 
10 miles, only 2 or 3 colonies in a place by 
some farmer who does not half care for them. 

There is an abundance of white clover here 
which lines the roadsides and pastures. 

F, E. Caste. 

Oneida Co., N. Y., March 1. 





How He Began With Bees. 


In the bee-business “‘some are born great, 
others have greatness turust upon them,” 
i‘ne bees were thrust upon me, that 1s, a 
swarm came and settled on a .,ilac-push in 
my tront yard, August 5, 1399. 1 now have 
9 colonies in my celiar in Vanzenbaker hives. 

1 see the question is asked, ‘Vo pees hear?” 
If they do, 1-should think that some one who 
is good with the microscope might find their 
ears. ‘I'ney seem to have good, large eyes, 
anyway. D. M. Hanson. 

Marathon Co., Wis., March 7. 





Loss in Cellar-Bees—Tongue-Reach 


While looking over the back numbers of 
the American bee Journai, 1 Ltouna a promise 
above ny name w report later on, matters 
reterred to therein (see Marcn 28, 1901, page 
204). 

riaving swept up what seemed to me an 
excessive amount of dead bees, i began with 
the middle otf January to measure and record 
the amount, and i nnd by_reterring to the 
memorandum that trom the 70 colomies, from 
jan. 10 0 Apri 3 Of YUa.tS Ya Ucau ~cro 
were swept up and 32 hives were spotted, 
and here I find the memorandum detective; 
1 failed to note how many of the 70 colonies 
came out alive, and built up into good shape 
for the honey-tlow. But they did better than 
I supposed they could. | think about 10 
died, but many of the 70, as well as those 
outside, were rather weak in bees. 

if you will reter on page 469, for July 12, 
1890, you will find that tor 100 colonies for 
4 months in the cellar, Prof. A. J. Cook says, 
“from 2 gills to 4 quarts;” G. M. Doolittle, 
“from a peck to one bushel;” Dadant & 
Son, “half a bushel or more;” C. C. Miller, 
“perhaps a bushel,” Eugene Secor, “‘two bush- 
els.’ This estimate is on 4 months for 100 
colonies, while the 83 quarts from 70 col- 
onies is only a little over 2% months. Had 
the time been 4 months and with 100 col- 
onies instead of 70, the same death-rate 
would have made a total of almost 6 bushels. 

Do you wonder that I felt blue? 

Now as fo the length of tongue-reach of 
the bees, the measurements were in one- 
hundredths of an inch, and I found some as 
short as 17-100, placing the points of the 
mandible even with the base line, then stretch 
the tongue full length and let it contract what 
it would as it lay on the rule, under the 
glass, and then count the 1ooth marks. The 
most of my colonies showed 19 to 22% 
100ths. I shall continue to investigate and 
try to have others measure bees from the 
same hives and compare notes. 

The year 1901 was cool and extremely wet 
in the spring; all the early bloom was full 
of nectar. Clover came out fine and gave a 
grand flow until the drouth came on, when 
we had a month without any flow. ‘Drones 
were all killed, and but little brood. | With 
the later rains came a good flow from )hearts- 
ease, etc., which continued until frost, giving 
the bees abundant stores for winter and leav- 
ing us nearly 2 tons for our trouble. 

We have 98 colonies in the cellar ¢nd 17 




















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You do not know what you can do with an 
Ineubator until you try it. Hereis a $10 


HAWKEYE INCUBATOR 


which we send on thirty days’ free trial. It 

has all our late improvements, three walls, 

—— copper pipe heating system, safet; 
P, ‘ect Cab 


nursery, perf tor, etc. 
alogue free. ‘Send 10c for ik and a year’s 
su bscri ption to leading poul- 
try paper. 


Hawkeye Incubator Co. 
Box 17, Newton, lowa. 





Please ~ention Bee Journal when writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, ll. 


Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, allour correspondence, whether social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 
dressed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 
4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; Sor we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the ofthe Jour- 
nal as fast as they are recei If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


“*¥* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 








HUNDREDS OF TEAMS 


have run right into PAGE FENCE and not hurt 
driver, team nor fence. It’s like a cushion. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin~ 





Want trscethoica 


COo., 199 S. Water St., Co1caco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 





in U. 8., Canada, Australia and N 
Zebland; America’s leading 
ltrymen thousands of others. 
1 highest award at 
Oct. 1901. 16-page 
circular free. Complet® catalogue, 
in., mailed for 10c. 


180 pages, 8x11 
Ask nearest officefor book No, 50 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Bauaalo, N. Y.. Chicago, lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 


clease mention Bee vournal When writing 


Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
0. H. HYATT, 
13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 








outside, having lost 2 outside in chaff hives. 
those outside had a good flight Feb. 23, the 
first since jan. o. 

I have taken up 22% quarts from the cellar. 
floor so far, and I don’t think there is a 
hive spotted now. The temperature has run 
from 45 degrees to 52 degrees, the latter 
making them restless. We keep the window 
open part way all the time, excepting when it 
is very cold, and give them a good airing oc. 
casionally. THeEOporeE S. Hurvey. 

Tama Co., Iowa, Feb. 24. 





Wintering in a Bee-House. 


_ My 75 colonies of bees are wintering well 
in a bee-house above ground at a temperature 
of trom 32 to 38 degrees, for aimost the en- 
tire winter of 3 months past, in which | 
have wintered my bees for the past 3 years, 
and not losing a single colony at that tem. 
perature. My bee-keeping dates back for 10 
years, and [ have been experimenting on 
every kind of way of wintering bees, and 
I have settled down to the fact that good 
stores have more to do with it than any- 
thing else. Give me white clover and bass- 
wood honey and 1 will winter them at 30 
degrees the entire winter. Let some of my 
American cousins in the South read this and 
they will call me a fool, but I do not care so 
much when I bring my bees out fine and 
strong. . 

When I.-put them out in the spring | 
shove them for all they are worth to brood- 
«rearing, and by my manipulation I k down 

swarming and make my increase by dividing 
If there is honey in the fields I will get it 
all. I run all my bees for éxtracted honey, as 
I find it pays the best here. 

In my next I will describe my summer 
work in detail, and the kind of a house I use. 

MicHaet Mappen. 
Russell Co., Ont., Canada, Feb. 23. 





Wintering Nicely. 


My bees are wintering nicely so far, out- 
of-doors, and they were all flying nicely 
yesterday (March 5). 

I have 8 colonies of fine, healthy bees. 
I think if I have 1s hives with Langstroth 
frames and supers I shall be supplied. 

/ am more anxious for comb honey than 
I am for increase of bees. I do not care to 
have them swarm much. 


Stephenson Co., Iil. C. S. Spatpinc. 





Hiving Bees. 


In the first place I will te:l how I make 
the catcher. i get a pole with 2 prongs, and 
nail on the third prong, then take a small 
barrel-hoop, and najii it in between the prongs. 
‘lhen sew around the hoop mosquito net, 
doupie, to hang down as far as 4 want it 
to go, then sew it up and gather the bottom 
ana draw it tignt together; tuat makes it com 
plete. 5 

When a swarm comes out and settles, | 
take the hive, bottom-board and cover to’ the 
place where they have clustered. If they 
have clustered low I set the hive on the 
ground; or if they are low enough, put the 
hive on a bench or anything; then I put on 
top of the hive an empty super and shake 
them right into the super. If they go in in 
too much of a bunch, [ take a twig and stir 
them over the prongs; then if they settle 
on the sides I brush them down and put on 
the cover a little whi.e, and get the canvas 
ready, then take off the cover and super. If 
they have not all gone down I lift off the 
super and stand it in front; they - will soon 
march in. I spread on top of frames the 
canvas and put on the cover, and put a little 
something under one end so as not to crush 
any of them. I leave them_until night where 
I hive them, then carry them to the place 
1 want them to be. 

If they have settled too high to do as !| 
ave Seu, tmen 1 put the catcher up right 
under the cluster so they will fall into 1, 
then jar them in it and then take hold © 
the bottom of the netting and turn the 
catcher over the hive and turn it inside out, 
right in the super, and empty them all in and 
shake them off. If a lot go back I repeat 
the operation until I get the most of them. 
Then I do the same as with the others. 


My bee-hat is a common straw hat with 
netting around the brim. If they settle low 
I don’t always put it on. I do not use gloves, 
or any smoke. My bees are very gente 
when they swarm. I can pick out any leaves 
or anything that goes in when I shake them 
in. It is very rare I get stung when living 
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them. If I do it hurts scarcely at all. I 
don’t mind a sting as much as a Jersey mos- 


ito bite, and the latter swells m: re tuan the 
bee-sting. I have gotten over that. I would 
rather work with a colony of my bees than 
vith an old, cross, ~10. bo. 

My bees know my voice; that has been 
proven in two instances. After they had gone 
into the hive for the night, at one hive was 

hibiscus in bloom. Two different times 

me of my friends and I were standing by 
the hive and the plant looking at the flowers, 
and the hive was not touched; the bees came 
out on the alighting-board thick. I talk to 
everything I have; my pigeons are so tame 
they will fly on me when I go in where they 


re. u GRIFFITH. 
Cumberland Co., N. J., Feb. 26. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Chicago.—The next meeting of the Chicago 
Bee-K rs’ cx enyet = 2 ens in the 
Briggs House, cago, Apr’ afternoon 
and evening. A full attendance is desired, as 
important business comes before the Associa- 
tion. Let all come and enjoy a good social 
time, and waaes in the evening; 50 cents a 
plate. The ladies are especially invited to be 
present, and —“ their fathers, kusbands and 
brothers. Dr. C. C, Miller has promised to be 
present. HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 








Utah.—T he Utah State Bee- ” Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in the Cit 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 
1902, at10a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ing convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
to form an exchange for the protection and ben- 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 
represented. - J. B. Face, Sec. 
E S. Lovesy, Pres. 
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BEES FOR SALE! 


50 good, heavy colonies in 8-frame, dove- 
tailed hives, well painted; most of the bees 
show Italian markings. Prices: Single colony 
$6.00; 5 or more, $5.50 each. They are located 
within 12 miles of Kankakee, Dl. Can be 
shipped April 1. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.00 

Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis 
for double berth in tourist sleeping- 
cars of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, each Tuesday and Fri- 
day during March and April, 1902, on 
train No.1, leaving Chicago at 6:30 p.m. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger OT 
Chicago, IIl. 12A2t 


California l Fruits, Flowers, owers, Cl imate 
or Resources, send fora . 
ornia’s Favorite — vee 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
530 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cat. 











Let me see! 
said the 


Blind man. 


“The box I am 
looking for must 
be pean arenes 
is),must have few 

oints (you’ve got 
em), must be 
simple in con- 
struction, be strong all 
over like ‘the deacon’s 
one hoss shay,’ this is 


; the first box Pve seen 
that fills the bill.”” Some 





men with two eyes can be more easily 
fooled with “side issues” than this man. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 






















Wise! lan’s 
Wagon. 


The man who has had expe- 
rience in running a wagon 
knows that it isthe wheels 
that determine the life of the 


ELEGTRIG Witits 


have given a new lease of life to thousands of 
old wagons. They can be hadinany desired 
height, and any width of tire up to 8 inches. 
With a setoft wheels you can in a few 
wagon. THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON is made 
wagon. 
bd fa A e cirers of Rae selected material— 
white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc. Guaranteed to carry 4000 ibs. Here is the 
wagon that will save money for you, as it lasts 
almost forever. Our catalog describing the uses 
of these wheels and w s sent free. Write 
forit. ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., Box 16, 
Quincy, ILLINOIS. 







Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Where to Buy Seeds.—Mapy seed cata- 
logs are a disapointment. Too often a gor- 
geous exterior simply covers poor paper and 
worse printing, to say nothing of the extrava- 
gant language used in exploiting some al- 
leged novelty. The Buckbee catalog is a dif- 
ferent kind of a book. True, it has a hand- 
some cover, but it is only in keeping with the 
unusually high character of the inside pages 
which are printed on fine, highly finished 
book paper which makes a beautiful and read- 
able page. If this was Mr. Buckbee’s first 
year in business instead of his 26th, this cata- 
log would give hima great start. As it is, it 
will make him thousands of new customers 
and friends. Tobe one is to be the other. 





Cer 


Flowers, plants, bulbs, etc., receive no little 
space in this catalog, while, of course, the 
as gu and heavier seeds, such as corn, oats 
and grass seeds, are shown in great variety. 
Especial attention is called to Buckbee’s 

uaker Oats, of which he makes a specialty. 

is variety is possessed of many striking 
qualties, a few of whichare: Its t yield— 
early; maturing before the drouth of summer 
ean affect it; eagerly bought by millers for 
oatmeal ; its beautiful color commands for it 
highest prices; strong straw, does not lodge 
as most common varieties, and so on indefi- 
nitely. Get the catalog and read all about it, 
and the other field and garden and flower 
seeds Buckbee sells, The profuse illustra- 
tions give correct ideas of the high develop- 
ment to which all the Buckbee seeds are 
brought by careful selection and tasting. 
Write to-day for free copy and mention this 
ere. Address, H, W. Buckbee, Rockford, 





‘*What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x63{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 
227 East Onto STREET, CuIcaco, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS, 
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Curcaco, March 19.—There is continued de- 
pression in the trade owing to light output on 
the part of retailers and the desire on the part 
of those having stock on hand to dispose of it. 
The paet two weeks have noted a further de- 
cline in price of comb honey, with the excep- 
tion of basswood, which is scarce and wanted 
at 2 to 3 cents above any of the other white 

trades; it now brings 14@15c; alfalfa and other 

air white, 10@13c; ambers, 8@10c. White ex- 
tr dull at 6%c; ambers, 54@5%c; 
Southern and dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax scarce at 
0c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 





CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
5% @6%c: better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at l6c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c. 

Tue Frep W. Murs Co, 


Avzany, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Our market has not 
been so empty of comb honey in a long time. 
Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; No. 1, 15c; dark 
and buckwheat, 13@14c. Extracted, buckwheat, 
6c. Beeswax, 30c. H. R. Wrioet. 


Boston, March 20,—The demand for comb 
honey remains good. Market ranges as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, in cartons, 15@l6c; A No. 
1, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; honey in giass-front 
cases about one cent less. Extracted, Califor- 
nia light amber, 7@7%c: Florida honey, in bar- 
rels, 6@6%c. Braxe, Scorr & Lax. 


Detroit, Dec. 20.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white,6@7c. Beeswax, 25@ 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The general tone of 
the honey market is lower. Water-white comb 
honey selis from 14@14c; it is hard to obtain 
15c for extra faucy. Extracted has weakened 
a little, and sells at 5@5%c; fancy, om, 6@6%c. 

EBER. 


New Yorx, March 8.—Comb honey is now 
pretty well cleaned uP, and what remains on 
the market is nearly all fancy and No. 1 white 
honey. The demand is fairly good at following 

notations: Fancy white, 14c; No.1, 13c; No. 

12c. Extracted remains dull at unchan 
prices with plenty of supply. Beeswax firm, 

We have just received the first large shi 
ment of comb honey from Cuba; some in tall 
sections, packed 20 combs to the crate and some 
in’ square sections packed 32 combs to the crate, 
giass front on one side, plaiu, no-bee-way sec- 
tion. The honey was packet in bhipping-car- 
riers, containing 8 of the large and 9 of the 
small crates respectively, and arrived in first- 
class condition. The flavor of this aaay is 
very fine, and as to the quality—some of it is 
fancy white, while others is of a yellowish tint. 

Hitpreta & SEGELEKEN. 


San Francisco, March 12.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@—; light amber, 44@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
%@2w%c; dark, 24@25c. 


While spot stocks are of rather light volume, 
holders show more inclination to unload than 
they did a month ago. Although quotable val- 
ues are without marked change, concessions 
are granted to buyers which would not have 
been ‘thought of at the beginning of the year. 
A large proportion of the honey now offering is 
comb of medium grade. 











WANTED EXTRACTED HONEY—either 


* Jarge or small lots; parties 
having same to offer, send samples, and best pri- 
ces delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio. AD cash 
on delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH be 
10Atf Front and Waluut Sts., CincrnnatTI, O. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


If you want the Bee-Book 


Phat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than Be y " published, 
send $1. 


$1.25 to 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly, 





SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hiv6S, EXtPactors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Paicon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


¢ sa” W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
A Com 


WANTED cus‘teficres APIARIST 


to handle two out-apiaries on shares. Must 
have experience, and be well posted in the bus- 
iness. Address, 


P. WZ. DUNNE, 


River Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
Cook Co., Ill. 


Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
i herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, and a 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 
ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 

We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.7” a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 
7TOS 
. If. wtry them once you will likely use no 
other «ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. ; 


JEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILI. 














200-Egg Incubator 
y for $128° « 


Perfect in construction and 


action. Hatches every fertile 
“ Write for catalogu: 


e to-day. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and — tree on application 
WAX WANTED. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 








with 
BEE 
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2oth 
Year 


Dadant's Foundation 


25th 
Year 





We guarantee Satisfaction. DUghy Rinabee Ro sabaine. 


No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SH 


Why does it sell so well? 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


Because it has always 
faction than any other. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


OF ALL 
KINDS ««*#* 


Pt 








Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 


for sale at very low prices. 





The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


be, Sav, Se, Se, Se Se Se Se a Se Se ee 


Langstroth on the/Honey-Bee—Revised, 
4 CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
= 


: 


Hamilton, Nancock Co.., Ill. . 
A 





Please mention Bee J>urnal when writing, 





THE DANZENBAKER 
> HIVE *< 








The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 


local and jobbing agencies. 
and get quick delivery. 


Branch Offices. 


The A. oot Co., 19 Vine 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. Selser, Manager. 
The A.I. RootCo., - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. A. Salisbury, Manager. 
The A. 1. RootCo.,  - - Mechanic Falls, Me. 
J. B. Mason, Manager. 
The A. I. mane Ox pee Miss 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


G. Acklin, Manager. 

The A. IL. Root Co.. - - San Antonio, Texas. 

Toepperwein & Walton, Managers. 

The A. I. Root Co., 12) Md. Avy., 8. W. Washington. 
Saffell & Herrick, Managers. 

The A.I. Root Co., San Ignacio 17. Havana, Cuba. 

F. H. de Beche, Manager. 


Would you increase your profits ? 


from Maine to California. 





Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 


Jobbing Agencies. 


Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I!l. 
C.H.W.Weber, - - - ~~ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
M.H.Hunt&S8on, - - - Bell Branch, Mich. 
Walter 8. Pouder, 9 ie Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jos. Nysewander, - - - Des Moines, lowa. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montgomery Co.. Mo. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penn. 
Carl F. Buck, - - Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
W. W. Cary & Son, - -»  « Lyonsville, Mass. 
The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., - Denver, Colo. 


Then try the Danz. Hive. It’s used 


Read the following : 


MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 28, 1992. 
0OT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a great many inquiries regarding it, 


and have not felt atliberty to recommend it over our regular hives. 


At first I 


was prejudiced against it, but the sales have iacreased without recommenda- 

ons, and wherever I have sold they have bought avain and praised the hive 

with extravagant claims, and I am forced to the conclusion that it is the Best 
ON 


COMB-HONEY HIVE on tbe market. 


B, MA ‘ 
Manager North-eastern Branch The A. 1. Root Co. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 
M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers. 


Sales are doubling every year. 


Still the demand for honey in Danz. sections is 


greater than the supply. If you are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


hives. 


MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. 





GP” GEORGE W. YORK & CO., Me ue Bris Street 


ILL. 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIBS IN CHICAGO. Send tothem for 


their free Catalog. 





